COLOMBIA   &   ITS   PEOPLES
signed at Washington. But the considered opinion of the world soon came round to approval of the result secured, questionable though the means of securing it might have been. The world needed the Canal. The United States Government was ready to build it and was sure to make it a competent job. It had been talked and written about for a great many years, and it looked as if Colombia was quite ready to let it go on being discussed for another half-century.
of them, have been immensely widened, though the capital and other" important towns are still peculiarly isolated.
At the time when the passage quoted was written there were scarcely any railways in Colombia. There are not more than a few hundred miles of track even now. To reach the capital then meant a tedious journey on a river steamboat, across mountains on mule-back or in chairs carried by Indians, through desolate regions where the roads
COFFEE   BEANS  ON   THE  FIRST STAGE  OF   THEIR   WAY TO THE CONSUMER
From tlie cofiee plantations come long trains of mules bearing the beans, carried in well-filled sacks.
The convoy seen above is on its way to one of the big warehouses where beans are stored prior to
export.   They are later shipped down the Magdalena, on their way to the port of Santa Marta,
on the Caribbean Sea, one of several seaports of the trade
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Now it was going to be done.    The Colombian protest therefore fell flat.
How changed was the position of the Republic after the isthmus had been pierced may be illustrated by a sentence from a book about the country published in 1887. It was, the writer said, " about as far distant by days, if not by miles, from New York as the interior of India, and quite as difficult to reach." Now the country, as a whole, has been brought quite near to New York and its trading prospects, if it chooses to take advantage
were little more than tracks worn by ox-carts and strings of baggage animals. Even now one has to face a journey of 540 miles in a stern-wheel steamer up the Lower Magdalena to the falls of La Dorada, then a railway stage of eighty miles through Andine passes to Ambalema, followed by another river trip of fifty miles in a still smaller vessel along the Upper Magdalena to Girardot, and finally a picturesque but fatiguing journey of no miles on the Colombia National and Sabana- railways in order
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